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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 

Commemorating Life, Character and Services of Francis 
Xavier Matthieu* 

By Charles B. Mooees. 

One year ago today upon these grounds, there appeared f or 
the last time the sole survivor of a group of 102 men who, 70 
years before, had laid here the foundation of a new State. 
Burdened with the weight of 95 years he was yet a keenly 
alive, and a happy, and a thoroughly interested participant. 
For years it had been his wont to> celebrate with us each re- 
curring anniversary of this occasion. Today his chair is 
vacant, and never again will we be cheered with the genial 
presence of the kindly old man to whom we delighted to pay 
the respectful homage that was his due. A tribute to his 
memory can be but little more than the repetition of a story 
that is familiar to every student of Oregon pioneer history. 

Francis Xavier Matthieu was born at Terrebonne, near 
Montreal, Canada, on the second day of April, 1818. He died 
at his home near Butteville, Oregon, on February 4th, 1914, 
lacking less than twoi months of being 96 years of age. His 
father and mother were both of pure French descent. His 
father was a native of Normandy, his mother of Brittany. 
Both branches early migrated to Canada. When a mere slip 
of a boy he became a clerk in a mercantile house of Montreal. 



*Delivered at the fourteenth annual commemoration services held at 
Champoeg, May 2, 1914. 
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It was at that critical time in the history of Canada when 
Louis J. Papineau, a statesman and orator of wonderful elo- 
quence, was stirring the French population to resist the ag- 
gressions of their British rulers. Under the spell of Papineau's 
eloquence, and moved by a keen sense of the wrongs of the 
French, Matthieu, boy that he was, soon found himself en- 
rolled as a member, and an officer, of the "Sons of Liberty," 
organized for resistance to the constituted authorities. 

The incipient rebellion was short-lived. Matthieu's brief 
career in Canada ended in 1838 when, with the assistance of 
Dr. Fraser, an uncle of Dr. John McLoughlin, he was enabled 
to cross the border and enter the United States under a forged 
passport. Reaching Albany, N. Y., he found employment as a 
clerk. Later he went to Milwaukee, and thence to St. Louis, 
where he found service with the American Fur Company. His 
employment carried him as a trader among the Sioux and the 
Dakotas. Returning to St. Louis he outfitted as a free trapper 
and in 1840 went to the Arkansas at Bent's Fort, where he 
encountered Kit Carso'n and George Bent, the trapper captain. 

The following Winter and Spring were spent trapping in the 
Black Hills. This life, however, did not appeal to him, and 
early in the Summer of 1842, at Fort Laramie, the opportunity 
offered to join Captain Hastings' Company of over 100 emi- 
grants bound for Oregon, among whom were Dr. Elijah White, 
A. L. Lovejoy, Medorem Crawford, Sidney W. Moss and 
others who were afterwards prominent in Oregon pioneer his- 
tory. Mr. Matthieu's familiarity with the language and the 
peculiarities of the Sioux made him an invaluable member of 
this company. After varied experiences, the farm of Dr. Whit- 
man at Waiilatpu was reached and 15 days were there pleas- 
antly spent in his companionship. The trip over the Cascades, 
after this visit, was the most trying and difficult of the entire 
journey. Oregon City was reached about the 25th day of 
September, 1842. 

Learning there that there was a settlement of French 
Canadians about 15 miles up the Willamette Valley, near 
Champoeg, Mr. Matthieu continued his journey to this his- 
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toric point, and here he made his home almost continuously, 
for the ensuing 72 years of his life. Here he met and secured 
employment from Etienne Lucier, who was to share with him, 
in the following year, the honor of settling for all time the 
question of American sovereignty in the Northwest. Here 
was a location that had been selected by Dr. John McLoughlin 
in 1830 as a strategic trading point for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Lucier had settled in this locality about 30 years prior 
to Matthieu's arrival. He was one of the old trappers who 
had come in Hunt's party, the overland exploration party of 
the Astor Expedition. Having reached the age of 60 years 
he had the Hudson Bay Company trapper's suspicions of the 
tyrannous exactions of American laws and customs, suspicions 
that were generally entertained by the French-Canadians of 
the Valley. 

The leaven of unrest, however, was already working among 
the people of the Willamette Valley. Their necessities called 
for some kind of an organization. Opinion was divided. Some 
desired American control, some British control, and some were 
insistent upon an entirely independent government. The im- 
mediate formation of a provisional government did not appeal 
to either Jason Lee or to Abernethy, who was later Provisional 
Governor, and it had the open opposition of the Canadian- 
French who held preliminary meetings in opposition at Van- 
couver, at Oregon City, and on the French Prairie. The sub- 
ject of a provisional government was diplomatically approached 
at two meetings held in February and March, 1843, ostensibly 
called for the adoption of some measures to protect their flocks 
and herds from wild animals. These were known as "Wolf 
meetings." Mr. Matthieu attended neither of them. Their 
culmination, and at least a partial consummation, of their real 
object, a provisional government, was reached at the historic 
meeting of May 2, 1843. 

The story of that meeting has become an Oregon classic. 
Champoeg means as much to the history of Oregon as does the 
story of Plymouth Rock to the history of New England. It 
is a singular, and rather significant, fact that McLoughlin and 
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Lee, the two ehief figures of the time in the Northwest, were 
both absent, and it seems to be an open question as to whether 
they were absent by accident or design. That was the one 
crucial and pregnant occasion of our early day history. There 
are some reasons to believe that Dr. McLoughlin, in spite of 
his relationship to the Hudson Bay Company, desired an inde- 
pendent government, and that Jason Lee regarded the move- 
ment as premature, while really favoring the American con- 
tention. There was no lack, however, of the presence of men 
bearing names that are familiar to the pages of the pioneer 
history of the state. 

It seems a far cry, back to that beautiful May morning in 
1843, when that rugged and motley band of frontiersmen 
gathered here at this romantic spot, on the banks of the Wil- 
lamette, of whose varied beauties Sam L. Simpson has so 
sweetly sung. Little conception had they of the import and 
vast possibilities involved in the action to be taken by them on 
that day, and it is even yet difficult to estimate how much their 
decision has affected the historical currents of the world. 

The scene was one to challenge the highest talent of the 
historical painter and the story is one worthy the loftiest 
periods of an epic poet. These men were the vanguard of the 
millions who have since followed in their footsteps, and of the 
multiplied millions who are yet to come. Here was the frontier, 
thousands of miles from the western borderland of civiliza- 
tion — the northwest corner of a hew and an undiscovered con- 
tinent. The richest half of what we know as the American 
continent was theirs. In all that vast empire, stretching from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, now teeming with its millions of 
souls, and its billions of wealth, there was hardly a home, or 
a school, or a church, or an orchard, or a grain field, or a 
solitary mile of railroad. No richer prize ever tempted the 
greed of man. No greater empire ever asked the taking. They 
stood at the very dawn of two generations of time whose 
marvelous achievements had never been matched in any pre- 
ceding thousand years. 
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It was their high good fortune to face an opportunity that 
is seldom offered in the history of any nation. It was a call, 
not so much for men of talent, as men of purpose, fitted for 
taking the raw material that frontier conditions provide and 
moulding it into form. The black frock coats of Gray and 
Parrish, of Griffin and Beers, of Willson, Babcock and Hines, 
contrasted no less strangely with the buckskin suits of Meek 
and Newell and Ebbert, than did their habits, their ideals, and 
their life purposes. But they were as one in their impulses, 
and their conceptions of the orderly forms, that were needed 
to promote the common good. Political opinions, considered 
in the narrow party sense, did not divide them. 

Such differences as existed were based upon various social 
and moral conditions, and their respective national, religious 
and commercial affiliations. Any ordinary public hall would 
have housed the whole American population then living in the 
western half of the continent. The American population at 
the beginning of 1842 was 137, including women and children, 
although this number was almost doubled by the end of the 
year. Of the 102 meh who voted at the meeting of May 2, 
1843, the 50 who voted against organization were all of the 
Catholic faith, and of French or French-Canadian descent, 
whose relations to Dr. McLoughlin and the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany were such as to make it almost a duty to take the stand 
they did. 

For their course there can be no reasonable word of censure. 
The sincerity of their motives is not open to question. Of 
the 52 men who took the American side when Joe Meek 
dramatically called for a divide, five including Matthieu and 
Lucier, were of the Catholic faith, four were Baptists, six 
Congregationalists, six Episcopalians, eight Presbyterians and 
fourteen Methodists, while the affiliation of nine are unknown. 
Five were natives of England, two of Scotland, one of Ire- 
land, two, Matthieu and Lucier, of Canada, one each of Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and the District of Columbia, three 
each of Ohio and New Hampshire, four each of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, ten of New York, and six 
unknown. 
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With possibly three exceptions, Matthieu was the youngest 
man of the group. His was not a chance, or accidental vote. 
It was the vote of a man of decision and of character. He 
was but 25 years of age, but a mature man in experience. 
His vote was the vote of one who was at once a Fre'nch fugi- 
tive, and a British alien. He carried with him, boy that he 
was, the vote of his friend, Etienne Lucier, a mature man of 
60 years, and he carried it in the face of his friendship for 
his ideal, Dr. McLoughlin, and against the judgment of the 
majority of his friends of the Catholic faith, and his French- 
Canadian countrymen. In that vote there was some indication 
of the character of the man. 

For a full 71 years he went in and out among his fellow 
men in this community, where in early manhood he cast his 
fortunes, and during all those years he measured up to the 
requirements of that standard of citizenship which is the very 
foundation of ah ideal commonwealth. Although without 
political ambition, he was a man of public spirit, and, although 
a member of the minority party, served his fellow citizens of 
this county as commissioner, and as a member of the Oregon 
House of Representatives at the sessions of 1874 and 1878. 
He was one of the founders, and the first president, of the 
Oregon State Pioneer Association, chosen at a time when the 
pioneer element was the dominant element of the state, and the 
best blood of the Association was subject to call. In 1846 
he secured the donation claim that for the remaining 62 years 
of his life was his continuous home. He was married April 
15, 1846, to Rose Osant, whose father, Louis Osant, had been 
a Hudson Bay Company employe and trapper, and who was 
one of the 50 arrayed against him at the meeting of May 2, 
1843. His relationship to that meeting, and conditions that 
later existed, have given to F. X. Matthieu a peculiar distinc- 
tion. It was a close vote, and a chance friendship, that gave 
to him, and to Lucier, the opportunity to forever fix the polit- 
ical status of a great state — a group of states — to change the 
currents of the world's history, the destiny of a nation, and 
the individual destinies of millions of men. Had the vote and 
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the influence of these two men been cast, on that crucial day, 
in favor of British domination, the Oregon Country would have 
been lost to the flag. 

What then of the map, and of the history of the Pacific 
Coast, and the Middle West? Who would now be harvesting 
the rich treasures of Alaska, and who would now be building 
the great waterway that is to divide the continent? Not only 
did the participants have little appreciation of all that was 
involved in that meeting, but its full significance apparently 
did not dawn upon the people of this state until after the lapse 
of nearly two generations. Fifty-eight years had gone by 
when, on May 2, 1901, a monument was erected and dedicated, 
upon these grounds, to the memory of the 51 dead, and as a 
suggestion to the sole survivor, that in the part he took in that 
event he had the good fortune to permanently link his name 
with one of the really important events of American history. 

As that monument arose what must have been the emotions 
of the man, all of whose 51 companions had gone over the 
Divide, and into the great undiscovered country of the dead? 
It has been said that the three red letter days of his life were 
his birthday, Christmas, and the second day of May. Who 
would have denied to him the satisfaction, that was his in the 
closing years of his life, of knowing that his services were 
finally appreciated, and that his name was for all time to have 
a conspicuous place upon Oregon's roll of pioneers? Trivial 
events have changed the face of history, and moulded the fate 
of nations. A single vote has made a President. A single vote 
has elected governors. A single vote in our highest courts 
has settled questions of even international importance, but 
seldom in history has a single vote involved results of greater 
importance than did the deciding vote of Francis Xavier Mat- 
thieu on the second day of May, 1843. It was but the well- 
considered vote of a normal man, with the average poise and 
balance and temperament of a good citizen. Good citizenship 
has been the one insistent requirement of all times. The crying 
need of the distracted republic upon our southern border, is 
not a leader, but an intelligent and law-abiding electorate. 
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Latent talent for leadership always exists in abundant supply. 
It is always in evidence, and subject to call, in every crisis, but 
it is powerless without the support of that quality of citizen- 
ship that is the distinguishing mark of American civilization. 
We honor our departed friend not as a statesman, or a soldier, 
or a diplomat — not as a scholar or a sage, but as a splendid type 
of such a citizenship as is needed to insure the quality and the 
permanence of what we call the state. 

No higher tribute can we pay to the memory of Francis 
Xavier Matthieu than to say that in his death the state of 
Oregon lost a splendid citizen. For two full generations he 
has commanded the universal confidence and respect of the 
people of his adopted state. 

For full 40 years he has been a welcome guest at all of the 
meetings of the Oregon State Pioneer Association, and it is 
a matter of record that he never missed an annual meeting of 
the association. As the sole survivor of the historic group that 
gathered here 71 years ago today, he has ever been the central 
figure, and the one conspicuous guest, at our annual reunions 
upon these grounds. Today his chair is vacant. He has fallen 
into line with the vanguard that started years ago. He has 
gone to resume the companionships of his pioneer days, upon 
the other side. Today, for the first time, he responds to the 
completed roll call in a reunion beyond the divide, where his 
quaint humor and genial presence is to lighten up and sweeten 
the long interrupted fellowships of the old romantic days of 
his early manhood. The memories of his genuine and 
homely qualities will linger with us as an inspiration, and 
thoughts of his kindly nature and tolerant spirit will remain 
as a constant benediction. It is fitting that his worn and broken 
body has been laid away within hailing distance of the marble 
shaft that marks the scene of the most notable act of his life. 

May the sod rest lightly, and may the storms beat gently o'er 
his grave. May the warmth of Oregon's affections temper the 
chill of the narrow bed in which he lies. May we who remain, 
as faithfully discharge the responsibilities of life, and when the 
final summons comes, meet it with the same serene compla- 
cency, and leave behind us the record of as good a name. 



